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Private Art Collections In the United States: Marie A. Sahm, Colorado 

College. 

The speaker's purpose was not to give a critical 
review of some of the more important collections but 
to meet a practical need by getting data as accurate 
as possible on as many as possible of the worth-while 
collections in the United States, and for this purpose, 
she had prepared booklets, outlining the contents of 
about 24 collections. These were distributed among 
members of the Association, The list of collections 
is necessarily incomplete. There are omissions of 
some important collections, due to the fact that the 
owners were away and data could not be obtained, or 
that estates were tied up, etc. The information given 
in the booklet deals only with collections in private 
possession and at present intact. 

After commenting on the ephemeral value of a 
compilation like this due to the rapid change of owner- 
ship at the present day, or to the sudden dispersal of 
big collections, the speaker said that in reviewing the 
collections as a whole, striking contrasts were, of course 
obvious. 

They vary in quality, in quantity, and degree, just 
as their owners represent the real connoisseur, the 
aesthetic dilettante, or the mere buyer. It is most granti- 
fying to perceive that the collecting mania as opposed 
to true connoisseurship is very much in abeyance. The 
stage in America is luckily past when names were more 
important to the collector than the aesthetic value of 
pictures, and one finds deeper comprehension and real 
discrimination among the collectors generally. Added 
to a more highly developed cultured taste, there is also 
evident the note of individuality. 

One has frequently heard the criticism from cul- 
tured Europeans, who have had the opportunity of 
seeing private collections in America, that in most 
cases the American collections reveal a very definite 
peculiarity: that is, of impersonality, and that the real 
personal taste of the collector is not revealed. This 
certainly was applicable to the big collections of several 
generations ago, when the eclectic method prevailed and 
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it is the keynote to the great Morgan collections new 
so largely dispersed. 

Mr. Morgan bought "en gros" what others had 
acquired with much difficulty and sacrifice during many 
years of their lives, and it is quite impossible to be- 
lieve that he could really be acquainted with more than 
a fraction of his giant collections. In some of the smaller 
private collections of the present time, there is found 
a very decided personal note, as for example, in the 
small but choice collection of George W. Elkins, Sr., 
in Elkins Park near Philadelphia, and it certainly is 
manifested in a remarkable degree in the rare collections 
in the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. George Blumen- 
thal in New York City. 

Many of the collections are a mere reflection of 
the general tendencies in collecting at certain periods. 
In the seventies, when the Barbizon influence was all- 
dominant, the market was flooded with canvases by 
Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, Dupre, Troyon, and the rest 
of the men of 1830; and it is amazing to find so large 
a number of works by these men scattered throughout 
the numerous collections. It has been said "that Corot 
left some 300 works, of which 3000 are to be found in 
America." Undoubitedly there must be many spurious 
canvases in existence, but there are many excellent and 
authentic specimens in the collections of Mr. Widener, 
Mr. Frick, Mrs. Gardner, Mrs. Simpson, Mr. Hutchinson 
and Mr. Ryerson. 

After the period of devotion to the French School 
of 1830, there is noticeable a decided drift and change. 
The interest is transferred to the 18th Century School 
of England, especially to the portraiture. There are 
scattered among the collections generally a large number 
of fine canvases, but the collections in which this school 
predominates are the McCormick in Chicago, the Elkins 
in Philadelphia, and especially the McFadden in the same 
city. This latter is exclusively a collection of British art 
and is the largest and most representative collection in 
the United States, containing many masterpieces, both 
of portraiture and landscape. 

From English late 18th Century Art, it is but a 
step to contemporary art on our own shores, and there 
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is at least one private collection, that of Mr. Pratt, in 
Glen Cove, L. I., whose singleness of purpose is re- 
vealed in the splendid collection of early American 
artists. It contains the most representative list of 
portraits hy ,6ilbert Stuart, outside of the public col- 
lections in Philadelphia and Boston. 

The link between the art of that period and of our 
own times is not so close, yet there are found several 
collectors who have collected modern American paint- 
ings, among these Mr. A. F. Egner, in Newark, Mrs. 
A. A. Pope, in Farmington, and Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, in New York, and to a certain extent, Mrs. 
John Lowell Gardner, in Boston. 

This interest in American artists of the day is a 
very encouraging note in art appreciation. Mr. Hearn, 
whose big collection has just recently been sold at 
auction, gave much patronage to American artists, and 
he donated to the Metropolitan Museum not only a 
fine collection of American paintings, but also a fund, 
known as the George A. Hearn Fund, in memory of his 
son, for the purchase of American paintings. Then 
there is the remarkable Freer Collection of paintings, 
which Mr. Freer has deeded to the Nation, and which 
contains only paintings by American artists— the Whist- 
ler Group alone numbering slightly over 1100 different 
objects. In addition to his American paintings, there 
is his vast and magnificent collection of Oriental Art, 
and he is himself supervising the erection of a building 
in the National Capitol, which is to house his fine col- 
lections for the Nation. 

More and more our big and discriminating col- 
lectors, like Mr. Freer, are appreciating the fact that 
cultural values are not the property of the individual 
but that they belong to humanity as a whole ; and the 
added example of Mr. J. G. Johnson in Philadelphia, 
bequeathing his splendid collection to his home city, 
that of Mr. B. Altmann in giving his collection "en bloc" 
to the Metropolitan Museum, lead us to hope that we 
shall see in the future more and more of these public- 
spirited donors turn over their art treasures to the 
communities at large. 
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